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The campaign proceeded without event until the barometric election
in Maine in September. The Democrats had had no real hope in this
state, but the resident committee had sent up speakers and $2,500 to
keep the Republican majority as small as possible. Then came disaster.
The Republicans rolled up a huge vote and freely predicted victory in
November.
The smashing Maine defeat aroused various Democrats to intensified
effort, for one state might decide the election. Buchanan, determined to
overlook nothing, took thought of distant California, whose four votes
might be needed. After the Maine election he sent thither a letter re-
iterating his endorsement of federal aid to a Pacific railroad, deriving
the authority from "the Constitutional power 'to declare war' and the
Congressional duty 'to repel invasion.'" This letter would arrive in time
to be useful in California but too late to be reported back East where it
might cause trouble among the more strict laissez-faire Democrats.
Southern Democrats received news of the Maine debacle with con-
sternation. To some it spelled the certainty of Fremont's election and
the need for preparation for such a calamity. Governor Wise of Vir-
ginia, perhaps further alarmed by rumors of slave insurrection plots,
went immediately into action. He wrote his fellow Democratic gov-
ernors of the South, September 15, of the threat and invited them to an
emergency conference at Raleigh, North Carolina, "to admonish our-
selves by joint counsel, of the extraordinary duties which may devolve
upon us from the dangers which so palpably threaten our common
peace and safety." Next day he ordered his militia commanders to get
their forces in readiness and wrote a kinsman: "If Fremont is elected
there will be a revolution." A few days later Senator Mason of Virginia
wrote to a committee in South Carolina that, "in the event of Fremont's
election, the South should not pause but proceed at once to 'immediate,
absolute and eternal separation.'" To a friend he commented: "So I am
a candidate for the first halter."
Just what Wise intended is not too clear. He was a restless, ambitious
man with hopes of the presidency. At any rate, he did not impress his